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IV.— PROPERTIUS III 24. 

Falsa est ista tuae, mulier, fiducia formae, 

olim oculis nimium facta superba meis. 
noster amor tales tribuit tibi, Cynthia, laudes: 

versibus insignem te pudet esse meis. 
5 mixtam te varia laudavi saepe figura, 

ut, quod non esses, esse putaret amor ; 
et color est totiens roseo collatus Eoo, 

cum tibi quaesitus candor in ore foret. 
quod mihi non patrii poterant avertere amici, 
10 eluere aut vasto Thessala saga mari, 

haec ego, non ferro, non igne coactus, et ipsa 

naufragus Aegaea verba fatebor aqua. 
correptus saevo Veneris torrebar aheno ; 

vinctus eram versas in mea terga manus. 
15 ecce coronatae portum tetigere carinae, 

traiectae Syrtes, ancora iacta mihi est. 
nunc demum vasto fessi resipiscimus aestu, 

vulneraque ad sanum nunc coiere mea. 
Mens Bona, siqua dea es, tua me in sacraria dono: 
20 exciderant surdo tot mea vota Iovi. 

In this elegy, which, with the twenty-fifth, forms Propertius' 
final renunciation of that ' grande passion ' which had hitherto 
been the chief inspiration of his verse, the general drift of the 
thought is sufficiently clear : He no longer sees in Cynthia the 
beauties which he once saw, and he is heartily ashamed of his 
praise of her ; his blind passion was too strong to be overcome by 
the remonstrance of his friends, or by magic, or by leechcraft ; he 
was like a victim of sorcery, a prisoner of war, a storm-tossed 
sailor ; but at last his dangerous voyage is safely ended, and his 
wounds are healed, and he is going to dedicate himself ex voto to 
'Good Sense', for Jupiter has too often turned a deaf ear upon 
his prayers. 

But the precise meaning of verses nine to twelve, and their 
relation to the whole, are much disputed, and in offering a new 
interpretation of this passage it will be well for me to begin by 
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indicating the difficulties which I find in the explanations of my 
predecessors. 

The text of these four verses given above is that of the good 
MSS, punctuated as in Dr. Postgate's Corpus edition. Dr. Post- 
gate himself (in his Selections) and Mr. Butler, who likewise 
retains the reading of the MSS, adopt, substantially, the follow- 
ing interpretation of Hertzberg: "'lam omnes tuas illecebras 
(referred to by quod in verse 9) quibus nee patrii amici, 1 nee 
veneficarum artes liberare me potuerunt abiiciam. lam vestris 
medicinis opus non est. Ipse me servavi. Non coactus ferro 
aut igne, sed ultro superiores illas laudes (haec in verse 11) mera 
verba t'uisse faleor et usque fatebor , vel si ipsi dii, quod iam antea 
fugienti puellam (i. 17) mihi minitati sunt, naufragii periculo 
pristina amoris vota repetituri sint '. Neve tu nunc in eo haereas, 
quod pronominis numerum poeta variaverit. Nam cum Quod 
recte haberet, singulari numero omne quod praegressum erat 
argumentum amplectens: Haec tamen necessario sequi debebat 
propter notissimum illud attractionis genus, quo pronomen 
demonstrativum praedicati sui positioni accommodatur." 

In this I find objectionable (1) its obscurity, for while quod and 
haec are both taken to refer generally to the infatuation described 
in verses one to eight, quod must be understood more particularly 
of Cynthia's arts (illecebras), and haec of the poet's praises 
(laudes) of Cynthia ; (2) that verse twelve cannot well be an 
allusion to i. 17, because (A) in that earlier poem the scene is laid 
not in the Aegean, but in the Ionian, and there is there no talk of 
actual shipwreck, and (B) because it is unlikely that Propertius, 
in his present bitter mood, would suggest, even ironically, that 
Heaven had once sent a storm to punish his desertion of Cynthia ; 
(3) that in verses 11 sq. we naturally expect the poet to make, as 
a fit conclusion to verses 9 sq., some such downright boast of 
self-emancipation as Hertzberg interpolated in the words of his 
paraphrase ' Ipse me servavi.' 

Professor Phillimore, for his Translation, reads coacta sed (verse 
eleven), and punctuates (as in his text) with a colon after foret, 
a period after mari, and a colon after aqua, rendering 1 1 sqq. 
thus : " This confession I will now make : fire and steel could not 
wring it from me, nothing but veritable shipwreck in the Aegaean 
main. I was caught, etc." This involves the highly doubtful 

1 Hertzberg's italics. 
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interpretation of verba as object of fatebor ; separates 9 sq. from 
11 sq., though the plain allusions to i. 1 in these four lines indi- 
cate that they should be closely connected ; and makes Proper- 
tius assert that it required a shipwreck to induce him to confess 
that he had been a victim of the goddess of love, despite the fact 
that this has been the prevailing theme of his three books of 
elegies. 1 

Before Hertzberg's edition it was the fashion to adopt the con- 
jectural reading (proposed by Livineius and by Passerat) vera 
fatebar. The absurdity of this has been clearly pointed out by 
Hertzberg : "Quid enim Propertius verum fassus dicatur? 
Scilicet earn opinionem, quam nee patrii amici nee Thessala saga 
ei eripere potuerit, Cynthiam laude et amore dignam esse. At 
fatemur ea quae quamvis celare cupiamus, tamen aut vi coacti 
aut veritatis studio ducti proloquimur. Atqui Propertius num- 
quam amorem et laudes Cynthiae dissimulavit, nee dissimulare 
voluit, nee si voluisset ulla res ut laudaret coegisset. Unde quam 
frigide, quam paene ridicule dictum foret: 'non ferro non igne 
coactus pulchram earn esse dixi' apparet. A further refutation 
of this reading — if a further one be needed — is found in the un- 
doubted reminiscence of i. 1, 27 {ferrum et ignes) in verse 11. 
In the earlier poem the iron and the fire are alluded to as means 
of curing passion, not of forcing one to confess it, and so they 
must unquestionably be understood here, as well (see Mr. Butler's 
note). 

Still another line of interpretation was followed by I. H. Voss, 
who, reading vera fatebor, took quod as referring to what has 
gone before, and haec to what comes after. Baehrens also read 
vera fatebor, but substituted Guyet's quae for quod (verse 9), 
and changed ipsa to ipse (verse 11) making both distichs look 
forward to verses 13 sq. Baehrens was perhaps influenced by 
Hertzberg's criticism of Voss for having failed to see that the 
allusions to i. 1 in our four verses (viz., patrii amici, Thessala 
saga, non ferro non igne) belong, naturally, together. A more 
serious objection, and one which applies to Baehrens' arrange- 
ment as well as to that of Voss, is the pompous anti-climax of the 

1 Mr. Phillimore does not notice this conjecture in the revised edition of his 
text (published after the translation). Whether the punctuation there fol- 
lowed implies that he takes vera fatebor as in his translation, I do not feel 
certain. Mr. Butler uses the same punctuation and interprets after Hertzberg. 
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sentence, which amounts to this: ' The terrible condition which 
neither my friends (who realized it, and did their best for me), 
nor the Thessalian witch (whom I appealed to, myself), nor 
violent remedies (to which I freely offered to submit) could 
remove from me I will myself confess really existed !' If he said 
anything like this Propertius was truly an adept in ' the art of 
sinking.' 

There remains to consider the interpretation given by Herr 
Rothstein, who prints the passage as follows : 

quod mihi non patrii poterant avertere amici, 

eluere aut vasto Thessala saga mari. 
haec ego, non ferro, non igne coactus — et ipsa 

naufragus Aegaea vera fatebar aqua. 

Quod and haec are to be understood as referring to the poet's 
desperate condition, described in verses one to eight. In verse 
eleven "der urspriinglich beabsichtigte Gedanke ist etwa hunc 
morbum nunc tandem deposui, aber Nebengedanken, die sich 
aufdrangen, verhindern die Fortsetzung in der angefangenen 
Weise, so dass schliesslich in v. 15 mit ecce coronatae portum 
tetigere carinae der Schlussgedanke von neuem einsetzen muss, 
ohne dass auf das haec ego noch Riicksicht genommen wird ". 
Verse twelve is to be taken as an allusion to the shipwreck (which 
Herr Rothstein candidly admits was not a shipwreck) ofi. 17; 
but what is the meaning of vera ? " Zu vera fatebar muss das 
Objekt aus dem vorhergehenden haec entnommen werden, aber 
der Begriff verschiebt sich ein wenig mit Riicksicht auf das 
regierende Verbum und auf den Hauptinhalt des Gedichtes, so 
dass wesentlich die lobenden Ausserungen iiber Cynthias Schbn- 
heit gemeint sind ". The net result of all this manipulation of the 
passage is this : The MSS are departed from in vera and fatebar, 
and the thought is even more obscure than in the traditional text, 
for besides the awkward shift of reference, in passing from haec to 
vera, there is now no conceivable reason for the change from the 
singular quod to the plural haec. But, whereas Hertzberg was 
content to draw upon his imagination for the idea ' ipse me 
servavV, Herr Rothstein has, at least, attempted to show how it 
may be derived from the words of his author, and his separation 
of haec ego from vera fatebar, is, I think, a step in the right 
direction. 
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The four verses ought, I believe, to run thus: 

quod mihi non patrii poterant avertere amici, 

eluere aut vasto Thessala saga mari, 
hoc ego, non ferro, non igne coactus, et ipsa 

naufragus Aegaea — vera fatebor — aqua. 

" What the friends of our house were not able to remove from 
me, nor Thessalian witch to purge away with the vast sea, that I 
myself have been able to remove, not under compulsion of knife 
or cautery, ay, even though I was a castaway — I will confess the 
truth — in the very Aegean main." 

The ellipse of the verb with ego is not more harsh than that in 
i. 13, 13 haec ego non rumore malo, non augure doctus (sc. dico), 
or that in iv. 11, 79 et siquid doliiurus eris, sine testibus Wis (sc. 
doletd). As, in the latter example, doliiurus gives the necessary 
clue to the missing verb, so in our passage do the words poterant 
avertere . . . eluere. The Aegaea aqua of verse twelve is meta- 
phorical. It is precisely that body of water which the English 
poet Tofte 1 calls " the Egean dangerous sea of Love ", and it no 
more refers to the voyage, real or imaginary, which forms the 
subject of i. 17, than does the phrase traiectae Syrtes in verse 
sixteen. What Propertius means by dedicating himself to ' Good 
Sense' (verse nineteen) is now clear. His delivery from the 
bonds of passion has been his own doing, and that, too, despite 
the dire extremity of his plight, which he figures forth under the 
three separate mataphors of the shipwrecked sailor, the victim of 
dreadful magic, and the captive warrior — metaphors which are 
resumed, in the same order, in verses fifteen to eighteen : first 
the voyage (15 sq. = 11 sq.), then the cauldron (17 = 13), finally 
the battle (18 = 14). 

The comparison of stormy love to stormy seas is a common- 
place in classical poetry and requires no illustration, but I may 
remind the reader that it was a favorite topic with Propertius. 
Witness (besides 15 sq. of our own elegy) ii. 12, 7 scilicet alierna 
quoniam iactamur in unda ; ii. 14, 29 sq. nunc ad te, mea lux, 
veniet mea litore navis/servaia, an mediis sidai onusta vadis ; 
ii. 25, 27 mendaces ludunt flatus in amore secundi; iii. 17, 2 da 
mihi pacato vela secunda, pater, and (of the greater security in 
loving a boy) ii. 4, 19 sq. tranquillo tuta descendis flumine cumba : 

1 Arber's English Garner, Vol. VIII, p. 276. 
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/ quid tibi tarn parvi litoris undo, nocet ? The particularity of the 
phrase Aegaea aqua, where Sea of Love is meant, is, perhaps, 
insufficiently paralleled by that of Syrtes (verse sixteen) in the 
sense of Shoals of Love, for Syrtes had become almost a common 
noun. But in Horace Carm. i. 14, Pontica pinus, of the Ship of 
State, and interfusa nilentes aequora Cyclades, of the Breakers of 
Civil Discord, seem clearly to be examples of the same kind of 
concreteness we have here, in Propertius. " Es ist dies ein von 
der gelehrten hellenistischen Dichtung uberkommenes Stilmittel, 
das gebildete Leser durch die an derartige geographische oder 
mythographische Namen sich kniipfenden Ideenreihen zu be- 
schaftigen und zu reizen sucht "- 1 

Passerat's vera, for verba, is an easy correction. In i. 8, 22 the 
same scholar made the same emendation, adopted by several 
recent editors. In Tib. (Lyg.) iii. 2, 7 vera is the correct reading 
of the good MSS, but verba is found ' in libris perpaucis ' 
(Huschke ad loc). In Calpurn, 6, 25 one MS has vera, and the 
others give verba, verbum, and verbo. The interruption of the 
sentence by a parenthesis is almost a mannerism in Propertius. 
Editors vary of course, in estimating the degree of isolation to be 
indicated in the pointing of this or that phrase. In the Corpus 
text marks of parenthesis, or dashes, are employed in 23 
instances. A striking example is i. 19, 15 sqq., where we have a 
parenthesis within a parenthesis : 

quarum nulla tua fuerit mihi Cynthia, forma 

gratior, et (Tellus hoc, ita iusta, sinat) 
quamvis te longae remorantur fata senectae, 

cara tamen lacrimis ossa futura meis: 

Besides vera the only point at which I have departed from the 
MSS is in changing haec to hoc. The letters e and o are so often 
confused that hoc may have been carelessly copied hec, or the 

1 Kiessling-Heinze, 5 on Horace, Odes i. 1, 14. Propertius' propensity to 
individualize his concepts is brought into strong relief when his mode of 
presenting an idea may be compared with that of Tibullus. Dr. Postgate 
(Sel. from Tib., p. 73) remarks upon a significant case of the kind, in Tib. 
i. 1, 75 hie ego dux milesque bonus, as contrasted with Prop. ii. 22, 34 hie 
ego Pelides, hie ferns Htctot ego. Similarly, in describing Elysium, Tib. 
says (i. 3, 65 sq.) illic est cuicumque rapax Mors venit amanti, et gerit insigni 
myrtea serta coma, but Prop. (iv. 7, 63 sq.) tells us how Andromedeque et 
Hypermestre sine fraude maritae/narrant historiae nota pericla suae. 
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error may have arisen from wrongly expanding an ambiguous 
abbreviation (Lindsay, Textual Emendation, p. 95). Or the 
scribe may have misunderstood vera fatebor, and have thought 
that the pronoun belonged with vera. 

I hope that these slight innovations, and the assumption of an 
ellipsis of the verb, may not be regarded as too great a price to pay 
for the clearness gained in verses nine to twelve, and the added 
energy and coherence imparted to the whole poem. 1 

B. O. Foster. 

Stanford University. 

1 Maximianus, in the third elegy, relates in a mock-elegiac strain the manner 
in which he overcame his chaste passion for Aquilina. There are some half- 
dozen places in this elegy which may be reminiscences of Propertius. Com- 
pare Max., verse eleven, carmina ptnsa procul nimium dilecta iacebant, with 
Prop. i. 3, 41, nam modo purpureo fallebam stamine somnum [carmina = cards 
for preparing wool, according to Prof. Ellis: the parallel is cited, after Giar- 
delli, in Mr. Webster's edition of Max.) ; Max. v. 20 quaeque solet mentis ducere 
signa color, with Prop. i. 18, 17 an quia parva damns mutato signa colore ; Max. 
v. 23 at postquam teneram rupit verecundia frontem, with Prop. iii. 19, 3 vos ubi 
contempti rupistis frena pudoris (cited by Mr. Webster); Max. v. 25 sq. max 
captare locos et tempora coepimus ambo/atque superciliis luminibusque loqui, with 
Prop. iii. 8,25 tecta superciliis si quando verba remittis ; Max. v. 41 sit modo certa 
fides, with Prop. iii. 8, 19 non est certa fides (cited by Mr. Webster) ; Max. vv. 
53—58 'dicito et unde novo correptus carperis aestu? / 'dicito et edicti sume doloris 
opem.fnon intellecti nulla est curatio morbijet magis inclusis ignibus antra frc- 
munt' /dum pudor est tarn foeda loqui vitiumque fateri ,/ agnovit taciti conscia 
signa mali, with Propertius' words to Ponticus i. 9, 33 sq. quare si pudor est 
quam primum errata fatere ; dicere quo pereas saepe in amore levat. 

No single one of these coincidences in thought or phrase is an indubitable 
case of imitation, but so many of them within so brief a compass, make one 
wonder if the elegy was not written when Max. was fresh frcm a reading of 
Propertius. If this was so, then our passage may have been in his mind when 
he wrote vv. 85 sqq. : quae postquam perlata viro sunt omnia tantojmeque videt 
fluctus (substantially the figure Prop, has in Aegaea aqua) exsuperasse meos,/ 
'made' inquit ' invents proprii dominator amoris (cf. haec ego), el de contemptu 
sume trophaea tuo' . Maximianus is not, of course, parodying this particular 
poem, but I think there can be no doubt that he is poking fun at the erotic 
elegy, in general, and the discidium of which Prop, is here writing may easily 
have supplied a hint or two for that described in Max. iii. 



